


























MASONRY 


Enjoins on us our duty to’ God, to our neighbor, 
and to ourselves. Tothe Deity we owe reverence 
and submission; to man, love and good fellowship; 
to ourselves, temperance, prudence, and a judicious 
self-government. As members of society, masons are 
to obey the Jaws, respect their rulers, and live quiet 
and peaceable lives. ‘T’o the honor of our institution 
be it mentioned, it admits not of distinctions of any 
kind. Though it taketh from no man that which he 
hath, but rather adds to his dignity: yet virtue and 
knowledge, in the royal art, are the only foundations 
of greatness, and the only steps to preeminence among 
the brotherhood. Every ‘* good man and true,” who 
confo: m to the priaciples of our institution. is accept- 
ed of by us. It matters not whether he be Jew or 
Gentile, Greek or Hebrew, if his principles be pure, 
aad his love sincere. The charity of a mason extends 
to the whole human race ; it disdains the narrow con- 
tractions of sect or party, whose selfish and unfeeling 
hearts would exclude the rest of their species: but in 
imitation of our Most High Master, extends the arm 
of benevolence to all thuse, of whatever nation lan- 
guage, religion, or politics, ‘‘who feas the lord and 
work righteousness.” The particular institutions, 
eivil or religious, of different nations, it distur!s not. 
These it considers as but forms, with regard to which 
every man is free to act, without answering to any but 
himself, his own conscience, and his God. But the 
essentials of religion, the one thing needful, i expects 
and requires from all its members. By this judicious 
conduct our institution unites the whole family of 
mankind in bonds of brotherly affection. Ft teaches 
them to rise superior to ancient prejudices, hateful 
distinctions, and invidious jealousies ; to expe? ignor- 
ance, superstition. and bigotry from their breasts ; 
and to unite their joict efforts in diffusing and enforc- 
ing those universal principles of virtue and morality 
which tend most to promote the honor of our Great 
Architect, and the happiaess of the human race. 

In a particular manner, masonry recommends char- 
ity and benevolence. As it is the highest honor, so it 
is the chief happiness of a mason, to pardon the errers 
and relieve the distresses of his fellow creatures. It 
is his glory and delight to sympathiae with those that 
mourn, to relieve their wants, and soothe their cares. 
He pours the oil of joy into their bleeding hearts; 
and extends the arm of charity to raise their drooping 
spirits. Ovcharity! thou heaven-born virtue, long 
mayest thou preside asthe guardian genius of ma- 
sonry! long mayest thou reign over the hearts of the 
brotherhood, inciting them to acts of charity and love, 
until the whole earth shall be gladdened by thy divine 
influence. 





TEMPERANCE AMONG MASONS. 


Temperance is among the most conspicuous and 
amiable of masonic virtues: 'tis the beautiful Angero- 
na, the genius of masonry, that preserves the sacred 
vestibule from the pollution of cowens and evesdrop- 
pers. he disciples of Acrotus should be unkaown 
among us: the pure air of masonry should not be 
breathed by the same lungs that ejeet the foetid air of 
the drunkard :—Intemperance! ‘tis the source of hu- 
man woe, of misery, of wretchedness, of de~pair: ‘tis 
the destroyer of every virtue; of the kindly feelings 
that ennoble the human heart; of all those qualities 
that enable man to approximate nearer, than any oth- 
er species, the divine goodness of his creator : ’tis the 
leveller of all honorable distinction; the bosom that 
sweeps away character, principle and honor: ‘ts the 
secret worm that knaws upon the mind ; that lays waste 
the fair field of intellect, and plucks the fairest flower 
As 

“ Waste its fragrance on the desert air.” 








Masons rightly regard Temperance as exercising a 
proper restraint on the affections and passions; as that 
power which renders the body tame and governabhle, 
and frees the mind from the allurements of vice. If 
then they are thus taught to regard it, is t aecessary 
for us to say that, it should be the constant compan- 
ion of every mason; that he, who disregards it, does 
violence to the institution at large; that he not mere- 
ly prostrates his character as a man, but destroys his 
influence as a reputable mason? If, we say, he be 
thus instructed, and the consequences be thus appall- 
ing, what excuse can the intemperate brother offer in 
mitigation ot his offence? Need we go further?— 
need we tell him that he is in danger of contracting li- 
centious und vicious habits ?—that the indulgence of 
such habits may lead him incautiously to make expr- 
sures, which he has sacredly promised to conceal, and 
which would inevitably subject him to contumely and 
dishonor 7—need_ we tell him that the health of the 
body and the dignity of tre species are mutually con- 
cerned in a strict abservance of the virtue of Temper- 
ance 7?—need we say to him that an intemperate man 
is unworthy to hold communion with masons 7—that 
he iaa dishonor to the brotherhood, a discredit to the 
institution, an evil to society, and an abomination in 
the eyes of heaven? Yes! we tell him this; and it 
need be, we with telb him more : we will tell that he is 
wn enemy to his God; tv himself and to his species; 
an enemy to her, whom he has sworn to love and pro- 
tert; to her, on whose spotless bosom he has found 
comfort and relief, and passed the blissful hours of his 
youth; to her, the soother of his sorrows, the inno- 
cent sharer of his miseries: we will tell him, and tell 
him truly, that he has paralised the hand ever quick 
to administer the healing balm to his wounded spirit ! 
—nor will we stop here: if he be a parent, we will call 
upon those pledges of his early love, nearest and dear- 
est to his heart, to plea? our cause; we will present 
them to him in their tattered garments, dirty and ema- 
ciated ; :gnorant and on the high road to destruction ; 
they shall plead to him for bread ! we will take him to 
the sick bed of the mother: she shall ple.d for them: 
she shall pray for him! we will then turn and ask Aim 
the cause of allthis misery ! and his discolored eye and 
trembling limbs and wretched demeanor shall furnish 
the answer! This is no idle picture; no sketch of 
fancy : it is sad reality! Go into the habitation of the 
drunkard ; examine, judge of things as they exist, and 
then say if we have told half the truth ! 

There are other species of intemperance; all of 
which exercise an influence over the system more or 
less deleterious. Gluttony isa speeies of intemper- 
ance. the effects of which on the mind, are not less 
hurtful than excessive drinking, and the operations of 
which are not very dissimilar : it also destroys the nat- 
ural fanctions of the body. Intemperate zeal com- 
monly defeats the object we desire to attain, and pro- 
duces contrary results. In fine, intemperance of 
whatever character, is to be discountenanced ; no good 
can resalt from it, and much evil may. But as para- 
mount to all others. let our forces be levelled against 
that source of all evil—intemperate drinking !-—it is 
the bane of society—the curse of mankind. 





AHIMAN REZON. 


The Ahiman Rezon isa code of laws, which has 
existed from time immemorial, for the government of 
the eraft, and is usually denominated the Book of 
Constitutions. The word Ahiman signifies * a brother 
prepared, or brother of tre right hand.” The word 
Ahia, is, literally translated, the “brother of the 
Lord.”  Rezon implies either lean, small, secret, os 
prince. These words, well kaown ta the fraternity, 
were in use in the days of our Grand Master Solo- 
mon ; aad have descended, among many other things 
to the present fraternity of Free and accepted Ma- 
sons. 


regulations were systematized, every grand lodge has 
the inherent right of forming aa. additional ecde for 
the bett®r preservation of the lodges immediately un- 
der its jurisdiction. The anzient landmarks, howev- 
er, including the primitive Ahiman Reaon, are pre- 
served unimpaised. 


PCPULAR TALES. 








From the Loudon Metropolitan, 
MEMORIES OF GIBRALTAR. 


CONTINUED FRom PAGE 406. 


ft was the first time that Sophia had known the. 
horrors of self-condemnati.n, and many a vow dik 
she make steadily to shun the society of one.so dan- 
gerous to her peace. But although, that which was 
right, she well knew that her purpose could not bo 
easily effected, because, apart from the pleadings of - 
her own heart, and the Spaniard’s ever-ready attention, 
she was -aware that any marked change of manger 
would draw remarks either from, her husband or oth- 
ers which could not but prove highly embarrassiag. 
And her determination was destiaed to. be pat toa 


ispeedy triab; for, seascely had she entered the draw- 


ing-room the following morning, before a party of 
officers made their appearance, his excellency of Se- 
ville along with them. 

Passing him hastily, and without notice, she turned 
to receive the apologies of Major Hindesley, who was 
no sooner assured of forgiveness for their exploit, than 
he proceeded to banter Mvcgregor on Sophia's cause- 
less alarm. The colonebturned on his. wife ascowling 
frown, and mottered something about affectation. — 
Her pale cheek reddened with vexation, and her eyes 
sparkled fire, while Mrs. St. Clair maliciously obsery- 
ed. that ‘Colonel Macgregor must feel highly flattered 
in possessing sa exclusive an iaterest ia the affections 
of his wife.’ 

* The dignified hove of some women, madam,’ said 
he, bowing to the lady, * is indeed flattering, that of 
others serves but to render a man ridicelous.’ 

Sophia turned upon him a look of surprise—it was 
the first time that the colonel had committed himself 
in the presence of others. For a moment her better 
feelings struggled, t en aamile of scorn curled ou 
her lip, and, drawing herself proudly to ber full height 
she turned one haughty took upon the colonel, and 
approached Don Pedro, who leant gravely against the 
window, and extended her hand towards him, whieh 
he a.peared to accept asa mark of peculiar favor, 
and, after a few moments, he was seen darting from 
the apartment, 

* Whither in such haste, whither, I pray, your ex- 
cellency ?” said Mra. St. Clair, 

‘Mrs. Macgregor has consented to try the effieac 
of the sea-brerze for headache ;--perhaps you wi 
honor my felucca with your presence!’ said the Jon, 

* Certainly, most gracious don," replied Mrs. St 
Clair, whose spirits seemed to have reached the ut- 
most point of vivacity. * But this is astonishing, ab. 
solutely wonderful. 

‘What is wonderful, madam? inquired Sophia, 
proudly, as his exeellency left the room. ; 
rf * Your consenting to a request of that most puissant 

on.’ 

* And why, madam?’ 

‘Why child! Because you are such a young 
psade 7” 
¥, by is better to be that than an old coquette,’ retort- 
opttia. 

* All in good time, child,’ added the hostess, pro- 
vokingly ; ‘she who is iu youth the former is general- 
ly the latter in age.’ 

+ Experientia docel,’ rejoined the guest. 

Mrs. St. Clair doubtless felt ‘he point, but she 





Since the graad convocation at York, when these 


‘concealed her anger, merely remarking, in an equivocal 









tone, she’ ever be te saw Don Pedro approach 
Sophia wit seet = Be Poko ‘Oh! 
hubby, hubby, take the neughty man away !” 

c My introduction,’ said the colonel, sullenly, * might 
secure him from impoliteness.’ ; 

‘I cannot conceive the 1 of Mrs, Macgregor's 
dislike,’ persecuted Mrs. St. Clair. 

‘J not guiltyto your charge,’ retorted Sophia, 
‘and I assure you that | am as conscious of his ex- 
excellency’s merits as even Mrs. St. Clair.’ 

As she turned, the Spaniard was by her side, and 
Mes. Sinclair burst into a joud laugh, that had,some- 
thing more sardonie than mirthful in is sound. 
“Upon my word I believe her,’ whispered Major 
Hindsley to his companion, Captain Brown. 

_ * And aot without some apology,’ said Brown, *‘ for 
bow.cpe she help * looking upon this picture aod upon 
that?”’’ 








* Hyperion to a satyr,”’ whispered the Major. 
Meanwhile Don Pedro had grown so exilerated that 
his gaiety became contagious, and Sophia found it 
impossible tu resist the influence of the hour. Soday 
followed day, diversion succeeding diversion. 

It was vain for my friend to avoid the society of one 
so sedulously thrown into her way by the blind agency 
of her husband. He, indeed, was too much occupied 
by his own affsirs to render that attention to his wife 
which her position so peculiarly required. To do 
him justice, the danger of her intercourse with the 
Spaniard neverentered his head. Perhapshe thought 
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Clair asserts that it arises from my jealousy and secret 
feétures; therefore 1 request, nay command, that 
you will free me from such a barbarous aspersion.’ 

* Colonel Macgregor,’ said Sophia firmly, yet calin- 
ly, *I ams not igoorant of the mercenary arts to which 
your fatal love for play has rendered you a ready vic- 
tim. I think and hope, however, that your attentions 
to the wife of your general are no more than courte- 
ous. . That lady’s views regarding me, I fear, are dan- 
gerous ard malicious. She calls me a prude, others 
think me a coquette. You thin« that I only exist in 
the breath of adulation or glare of society, and I 
would have the world think so; yet, believe me, that 
you are all mistaker,; still, colonel, you trust largely 
to my hoaor; suffer me also to exercise discretion, 
and be assured that you shall never find me capable of | 
abusing your confidence.’ 

It was some time before he could find courage to 
break the awkward silence that succeeded, but at 
length in a somewhat timid tone he ventured to entreat 
that she would oblige him by joining the party, having | 
promised her hand for the evening to Don Pedro, 
‘ however disagreeable. 


LITERARY COMPANION 





‘ Disagreeable !’ sighed Sophia, with an impaticat 
gesture, as she paced the room. 

‘It is no use denying it to me, Sophia—I see you 
really hate his excellency.’ 

She stopped short. and looked fully in his face, for! 
it was evident that he meant literally’as he had ex-| 


4 } 
pressed himself; and she felt as if she were acting a} 





\clasping the hand of his companion. 
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Pleased and suprised, her companion instantly.con- 
ducted her from the ball-room. 

‘ The fact is,’ said Sophia, struggling to conceal her 
timidity under an appearance of gaiety, ‘that your 
excellency possesses a secret which was only intended 
for me, and untortunately you are the last person to 
whom that secret should have been revealed.’ 

* 1 will not affect to misunderstand that you allude 
to Patrisinia,’said he gravely. 

‘You have the power of destroying her dream of 
happiness—will you be so cruel ?’ 

* And wherefore should Mrs. Macgregor feel inter- 
ested in the question ?’ 

‘ Patrisinia is my friend,’ said Sophia, with naivete. 

‘ She was my friend also donna; betrothed to me 
before she knew that Captain Westron was in exis- 
tertce.’ 

‘Of which I was not aware until pledged to promote 
their views,” replied Sophia. 

* And suppose I love Patrisinia?’ archly inquired 
his excelleacy. 

Sophia colored ‘eeply, and spite of all her heroism 
a pang shot through her heart, whilst she faltered, ‘I 
thought—I was told—it is believed that you do not 
love Patrisinia.’ 

‘I swear that I do not,’ he impetuously exclaimed, 
* No donna, well 
do you know that I do not love her." 

* Then promise you will not betray her.’ 
Don Pedro hesitated. 


too highly of himself, perhaps too highly of Suphia.|despicable deceit, yet she hesitated; her color went | * Think of those who mast be innocently involved. 


He had, however, in the meantime, transferred his, and came. whilst the corfession of her heart's secret) Think of the wretchedness to wrich you would doom 
wavering admiration to Mrs. St. Clair, whose ready 


wit and independent manners suited his own aristocratic 
notions, and whose endurance of his attention «rose 
partly from the pare spirit of mischief, partly from 
coquetry, and lastly from the ready supplies the well- 
stocked purse afforded to her somewhat scanty re- 
sources—supplies which her address in all games of 
chance or skill enabled her to transfer from the posses- 
sion of her easy dupe. His gambling propensity, 
which, since his marriage, had laid dormant, now be- 
came feurfally developed to the am»zed Sophia, who 
secretly mourned over the mutual errors of herself 
and her husband. He, too infatuated to perceive the 
perils which encompassed him, and flattered by Mrs. 
St. Clair's supposed preference, became daily more 
anxious to prolong the visit, Not so Sophia ; she had 
aiafully learned her danger, and many an anxious 
our did she devote to the examination of her heart— 
atask more necessary since our departure was still 
constantly deferred. Sometimes she would remain 
whole evenings in her chamber, where vainly she tried 
to read or write—her thoughts were vagrant. 

Tm Such a mood, Sophia had declined joining a 
party to « ball given by Mrs. Holland, of the engineers. 
when the colonel, armed cap-a-pie for conquest, en- 
tered her dressing-rooin, and, greatly to his constern- 
ation, found that it was not her inteation to accom- 
pany him, and, perceiving ber in tears, inquired the 
cause: she muttered something abvut being ili, and 
dashedt away. 

“TN! said he. * How is it possible that a persun so 
admired can be ill? Iam never ill. Besides, it was 
my intention that you should have caused a sensation; 
buf you always thwart my wishes, and impose upon 
my good-nature—instance your conduct to his excel- 
Jency Don Pedro Valdigo, madam.’ 

*Po Don Pedro Valdigo! How?’ tremulously in- 
quired Sophia, a bright suffusion overspreading ber 
cheek. . 

* How, madain?” pursured the enraged little colo- 
nel. ‘Ts it not notorious to the whole garrison that 
your behavior is most indecorous ?” 

Sophia trembled violently, and covered her face 
wih her hands. 

* Yes madam, well may you be overwhelmed with 
confusion.’ 

‘ Confusion,’ she echoed, vainly endeavoring to 
compose herself. * Colonel Macgregor, really I don’t 
comprehend.’ 

* Then madam, in one word, I consider it indgcorous 
for my wife to treat a man of Don Pedro’s stativn in 
the eligliting manuer which affect.’ 

Sophia breathed again. 

*T insist upon knowing the reason that you so 
scornfully decline the attentions that his excellency 
ts in consideration of my iutroduction. Mrs. St. 





trembled on her lip; her eyes were fixed anxiously two persons tenderly devoted.’ 

upon him, seeking but a word, a look of encourage-| + ]+ is indeed most sad to part from those we love,’ 
ment to support her ia afrank avowal. jsaid the Spaniard, as Sophia shrank fromthe meaning 

He kissed her hand, begging she would gratify his'of his eyes.  * But in my official station,’ he contin- 

| pride aad redeem her promise ‘The actioa was gal-!ued, as if recollecting himself, * 1 am so connected, 
lant, but not affectionate. The tone of his voice was that passiveness becomes a breach of duty. Let Pa- 
the most utter commonplace, andchilled the resolu- 'trisinia forget the captain, and from my claims she is 
tion which the Warmth of his feelings had for a mo-! fred.’ 

ment excited; therefore, changing her intention, she| + How.’ pleaded Sophia, ‘can you expect her to 
demanded if her present compliance would insure her forget the being whom she fondly loves, by whom she 
future freedom of action? The colonel promised js beloved 1?’ 

that itshonld. * Theo, sir,’ said she. ‘you shall be} * There is but one invocation,’ said Don Pedro, 
obeyed.’ '* that can move me, and that you have omitted.’ 
| *A thousand thanks,’ said the gallant husband, and! + For—for the sake, then, of her whom you love,” 
kissing her hand, after many injunctions as to her! faltered the petitioner. 


| toilette, he departed. 
| 


Pressing her hand to his lips, he passionately ex- 
‘T fulfil my promise,’ said the colonel. as he placed | claimed, * Yes, for your sake, donna; for your sake, I 
the hand cf his wife in that of Don Pedro. promise.’ 
* Yes,’ added she, ‘1 am bound to obey my liege} +A thousand, thousand thanks; 
‘lord; so here I am, despite headache, nerves, etcet-) my friend with the joyful tidings.’ 
l era.’ ‘ Not so,’ said the Spaniard; ‘I commit a breach 
* But colonel,’ asked the Spaniard, ‘ has Mrs. Mac-| of duty at your intercession, but that is a secret which 
gregor further honored me by complying with my) must be confided only to your keeping. 
other request 7’ |plans cautiously, and let the lovers beware of Patris- 
‘No,’ said the colonel, * for that IT must refer you |inia’s kinsmen; there are those amongst them that 
to herself,’ as he huried away. ‘the tears of beauty could not soften, nor the power of 
‘May I inquire what that refers to?’ asked So- love influence; and now that I have given se strong 


let me hasten to 


Pursue your | 


vhia.’ 
me That you would visit me at Seville, donna.’ | 
Sophia started. 
‘Mrs. St. Clair and the general have promised ; the! 
colonel, too, accepts my invitation. IT venture, there- 
fore, to hope that I shall not be denied where I could | 
least endure disappointment. 

Sophia resolutely averted her eyes, as ina low 
voice she answered, ‘It is impossible; I cannot visit 
Seville.’ 

* You are not serious, donna ?” 

‘Most serious, your excellency; let us join the 
dance.’ 

The Spaniard coldly bowed an acquiesceace. 

Sophia saw that his feelings were wounded, but 
affected nat to perceive the change in his demeanour, 
and endeavored to draw him into cheerful conversa- 
tion; but receiving no response beyond monosyllablic 
replies, she in turn began to feel depressed, when ob- 
serving the eyes of Patrisinia Vialli anxiously fixed 
upon her, she determined to seize that opportunity to 
secure Don Pedro's interest for the lovers, believing 
that at this critical juncture no undue hopes could be 
founded ‘on his part’ by her interference, and trusting 
that such proof of the conviction of his magnaniminity 
might contribute to soothe his wounded pride. With 
a tremulous voice she therefore intimated a wish to 
stroll through the illuminated garden having a request 
to make that required privacy. 











a proof of my submissiun, do not refuse me the pleas- 
ure of being near you. Why of late have I been a- 
voided? How have I offended ?’ 

Sophia was silent. 

‘ At least pronounce my fault, that I may endexvor 
its expiation. 

‘ Your excellency has not committed one. 
go; we shall miss the waltz.’ 

‘’Tis ever thus, signora; but 1 must be heard.— 
In three days you leave Ceuta, and I return to Seville, 
to be more wretched than language can express, 
unless you accompany Colonel Macgregor thither.’ 

‘It cannot be—speak of it no more.’ 

‘The colonel has promised.’ 

Sophia raised her eyes reproachfully, asked, ‘ Is 
your request a generous one, Den Pedro?’ 
His eyes sank beneath her scrutiny. 

blame a wretch for seeking happiness ?’ 

‘T blame all who would betray confidence.’ 

‘Do not think so meanly of me, signora.’ 

‘ Do not injustice to your honor, Don Pedro.’ 

* How, donna, have | incurred your contempt?’ 

‘ By believing it possible that I could deserve 
yours.’ 

‘Is it too much for a captive to pray for the sun to 
shine when its rays may cheer his heart, yet luse none 
of its own brilliancy 7” 

‘Don Pedro I aman Englishwoman, and perchance 


Let us 


‘Can you 


my notions on these points may differ from yours. ~ 
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Coavittced, however, that you would not intentionally 
offend my principles, I am willing to believe that your 
wérds mean no more than common gallantry. Let us 
return to the company.’ ; 

Sophia moved on, but the Spaniard took care that 
it should not be towards the house. 

* [ would not breathe a thought,’ said he, ‘ to sully 
our purity, a wish that angels might not register.— 
Tell me but that you forgive—that you will remem- 
ber me with pity—and [ will live upon the recollec- 
tion.’ 

,' You shall have my kindest thoughts, but you 
must not forget that I am a wife.’ 

+ Of one who values not the gem he possesses.’ 

* Jt matters not, he is my husband still.’ 

* Aad can you love a gambler and a sot 2?” 

‘I must abide my destiny.’ 

‘So lovely, yet so cold !’ 

Sophia could not repress a sigh, for her heart told 
her that her lips were traitors.to its anguish. 

‘But one word more,’ said Don Pedro; were you 
free 1” : 

A sigh quivered on her lip as she looked to heaven. 
Their eyes met as if in fascination for a single instant 
and Don Pedro questioned no more. 

* Well, Mrs. Macgregor, I begin to have some hopes 
of you,’ said Mrs. St. Clair, as she met the strollers 
re-entering the ball-room. 

* Why so, madam ?’ 

* Becanse you have transgressed your code so far as 
to have indulged in a (fele-a-tele of a full hour.’ 

‘It appeared only five minutes,’ said Sophia ingen- 
uously. 

‘Better and better; then his exccllency, I sup- 
pose, has prevailed with you to join our party to Se- 
ville 7” 

‘In that, I regret to say that I have failed,’ said the 
Don. 

Preparations for our ceparture were at length mak- 
ing, amongst which those for the smuggling of the 
lovers formed the most onerous part, it beng as re- 
quisite to conceal Captain Westron as Patrisinia, lest 
his presence might induce a scrutiny too rigorous to 
escape detection. 

Thére was not an English vessel in the port, and 
the harbor was guarded by Spanish centinels, who, 
however inert upon other occasions, were generally 
watchful enough of all English movements ; while, as 
if to increase the difficulties of our undertaking, the 
co onel, in utter ignorance of the affair, hadaccepted 
for our party a passage in the Spanish govemor's fel- 
ucca, who, being about to visit Algesiras, proposed 
that, after landing there, his vessel should take us to 
Gibraltar. Several hogsheads of accoutrements had 
been placed in the hall, destined to be shipped under 
Colonel Macgregor’s orders, and it was thought not 
impossible to conceal our adventurersin them; but to 
effect this object the colonel’s concurrence became 
indispensible, who, greatly to his consternation, learnt 
ed for the first time our perilous design; he was, 
however, too gallant as well as good natured to refuse 
as he said, a ‘petition from the Graces,’ and agreed to 
place himself for the once under petticoat govern- 
ment. : 


The vessel was to sail at day break, and a splendid 
parting parting entertaiment at the government-house 
was to terminate our visit. rom this we awanged 
that Patrisinia should retire early, on the pleaof in- 
disposition, and having amused her duenna, and enact- 
ed a little domestic farce, she was secretly to leave her 
home, and, while dark, to join Sophia in her dressing 
room, when the lovers were to be separately secured 
in hogsheads pierced with holes, and thene to be 
shipped on board the vessel as military stores, 

Sophia took the advantage of the confusion after 
supper to retire with the colonel, and with -meny in- 
junctions to the tearful Patrisinia, and many earnest 
aspirations for success in their perilous enterprise she 
saw the captives securely packed in their regpective 
hogsheads; and scarcely was all completed, vhen a 
party of soldiers entered to carry them to the ship, 
and, with reiterated injunctions to be careful p their 
transport, colonel Macgregor marched themto the 
prt. ; 
The final moment was now come and Don Pedro 
advanced with an air that forbade denial, had denial 
been intended, but in truth it was not; so after many 
embraces from our Spanish friends, and after many 


———————— 


lip-dear professions from Mrs. St. Clair and others. | 


we took leave of our Ceuta friends, leaving none with 
more regret than the amiable gobernordora, and the 
homely but kind hearted Mrs. Douglas, the former of 
whom we had reason to besieve, was not entirely ig- 
norant of our plot. After our adieux had been com- 
pleted, Sophia gave her hand to Don Pedro, who hav- 
ing placed it in his arm, proceeded to the pier, whi- 
ther the governor and his suite had already gone.— 
Conversation on the way was wholly suspended, for 
their hearts were to full. But when he handed her to 
the boat, he significantly bade her not to fear the dan- 
gers of her voyage. 

At this moment one of the sacred casks that was 
being hoisted on the felucca struck against her side, 
the hook slipped, the cask tottered, Sophia half shriek- 
ed and would have started from her seat had not Don 
Pedro held her firmly down. The men had caught 
the reelling cask in their arms, and guided it safely on 
deck. The governor and his officers were otherwise 
too busily engaged to notice the agitation, but it served 
to inform Don Pedro as to the manner ia which Pa- 
trisiniahad escaped. 

Calm your agitation,’ he whispered, ‘1 will watch 
over you.’ A glance alone answered, and Sophia 
stood trembling ow the deck, her hand resting on the 
cask that contained Patrisinia. Macgregor in seeming 
carelessness, leant on that which concealed Westron. 

The litle anchor was soon weighed, the pointed 
sails of our felucca were rapidly spread out to the fa- 
voring breeze, the vessel shot a-head, and Don Pedro, 
who siood silently watching the preparations of the 
sailors, now started forwar!, bowed courteously to the 
gentlemen, and grasping Sophia’s hand with a fervent 
pressure, sprang without a word into the boat which 
awaited kim alongside. 

The sound of a gun from the citadel. broke the si- 
lence of the morning. The next moment the course 
of our vessel altered, and in another, obedient to the 
signal, she lay like a log upon the water. 

Patrisinia was already missed—we were suspected 
—pursued, and about to undergo a scrutinizing search 
a few moments would decide the fate of the culprits. 
Our hearts beat so violently that we could hear their 
pulsation, yet we feared to go on deck, lest:our agita- 
tion should betray us. The silence of expectation 
reigned above; wetriedto look towards the.town, 
but the vessel had swung round, or was returning to 
it, fur we could only see the monntains and the white 
acqueduct of Algesiras; presently there was a slig'*t 
shock, and a low grating sound, as of a boat grazing 
the side of our vessel. Then we felt the heeling of 
the light felucca as she yielded beneath the sudden 
boarding of several persons at the same moment.— 
Then came the tramp of many feet, and a_ confusion 
of voices, and as the steps approached nearer, Sophia, 
conscious of her incapability to conceal her terrors, 
and the danger that awaited her betrayal, flung herself 
on the couch, and, burying her head in the clothes 
feigned sleep. We heard the voice of the governor 
expostulating. ‘Impossiole! Signor Vialli,’ said he, 
[tell you it is impossible! The signoretta cannot 
‘be Of board without my knowledge. There is no one 
here but Colonel Macgregor's party, and 1 request I 
that you will not distress the ladies.’ 

» ‘Pardon me, governor—I am convinced that she is 
wliere,’ said a voice wat we recognized as Pratisinia’s 
brother, a man of overbearing temper and repulsive 
manners. Westron is likewise missing, and there is 
no other place of concealment ;’ and the young cava- 
lier impatiently flang open the cabin door. We both 
started up as he threw a searching glance around, mut- 
tered something between an apology and threat, and 
retired. 

+ Greatly excited, we both rushed on deck, which we 
‘found crowded with priests and civilians, many of whom 
W@re recognized as members of the Vialli family; a 
weight, however, was removed from onr breasts when 
we beheld Don Pedro leaning in a lounging attitude 
‘pon the cask ia which Patrisinia was deposited, and 
the colonel still stationed upon that tenanted by West- 
ron—a look from the former 1e-assured us. 

‘ Well, signor,’ said the governor to young Vialli, 
as he returned from searching the hold, ‘ you have ex- 
amined every part of our vessel, and must be satisfied 
that your sister is not here ; therefore I have to request 
that you may not interrupt our voyage. 

‘I must first see the contents of these casks,’ said 





Vialli, bending an eye of suspicion upon Sophia. 






~ 


property belonging to his majesty, my m 
is my duty to preserve them untouched. Should you 
so far forget yourself as to demand their inspection—’ 

‘I know my duty, colonel, as well as you,’ said the 
other doggedly, ‘and [ am determined to have them 
opened before 1 quit the vessel.’ . 

* Then, signor,’ said the irritated Scot, ‘it must be 
by passing over my tr 

.* Tut, tut,’ interposed Don Pedro, ‘Signor Vialli 
does but jest. He is not so unwise as to waste time 
in tumbling out a parcel of soldier's belts, caps, and 
jackets, when he should be galloping into Barbary.— 
*Tis plain that the signoretta is not here, and far more 
probable that she has passed the Moorish lines by this 
times ;’ adding, with an admvunitory glance to the gor- 
ernor, ‘Colonel Macgregor is aguest here, and we are 
bound to protect him and his,’ 

The haughty nonchalance with which he look 
around forbade reply, and the party slowly descend 
into the boats, the reverend tathers growling hints a- 
bout excommunication and the inquisition ; not how- 
ever, before Don Pedro coldly intimated his intention 
to accompany the voyagers to Gibraltar. 

After a pleasant sail. a boat with its crimson silk 
awning and gay rowers emerged from behind the pier 
of Algesiras, and shot alongside in order to take our 
hospitable host and suite on shore, after which we rap- 
idly neared our homes, 

Our felucca ran beneath the ports of the San Juan, 
the old seventy-tour, which lay as a depot-ship in the 
harbor of the New Mole. The accommodation chair 
was lowered, and we asce gn As e for a 
few minutes took place between the cdlonel und the 
first-lieutenant, who, laughing heartily, ordered that 
two particular casks, marked, ‘ This ead up,’ should 
be instantly brought to the state cabin. 

The chaplain was summoned, Patrisinia and her lo- 
ver were released from their imprisoument, and were 
forever united in the boads of marriage ere they had 
well recovered from their surprise on finding their wed- 
ding honored by the presenee of Doa Pedro. 

‘*Tis enough for you,’ said he to Patrisinia’s inqui- 
ry, ‘that your safety is secured.’ 

* You have preserved us all from the inquisition,’ 
said the colonel. ‘*Egad, my teeth chatter. at the 
thought; so pray, Mrs. Macgregor, unless you have 
a design on my life, never again play the confidante in 
a Spanish elopement.’ 

‘Westron, I give you joy,’ said Don Pedro; ‘be 
kind to your wife. Gentlemen, farewell! Patrisinia, 
sometimes speak of mete those you love; and he 
glanced at Sopia, which the penetrating Spanish girl 
was not slow to understand. ‘* May you always con- 
tinue friends, and in your happiness remember that at 
Seville there lives one who can never forget you.’— 
He pressed their united hands to his lips, and whea 
they looked up he was gone. 

It may be expected that I should now wind up 
story by dealing poetic justice to my heroines; and 
how Patrisinia’s happy love refuted Sophia's arguments 
against a marriage founded on enthusiasm; but un- 
fortunately for such a purpose, mine is a tale of real 
life, and truth compels me to confess that our Spanish 
friend’s experience only too faithfully substantiated the 
justice of Sophia's lecture. She was not, however, 
destined to undergo all the ordeals of wedded life, for 
little more than a year had elapsed when she stood by 
the side of him for whose sake she had perilled so 
much—a grief-stricken widow ; soon after which she 
bade adieu to her English friends, and returning ta 
Ceuta, after due penance done, was again received in-~ 
to the bosom of her mother-charch. 

From that hour our friendship became a tale of the 
past ; for, however satisfactory might be the English 
gold and widow's pension, which her marriage with 
poor Westron had secured, her reverend uncle found 
no inclination to permit further intercourse with here- 
tics, whose acquaintace might lead to a second mar- 
riage ia the corps. 

Sophia was destined to a much more eveatful life, 
but she and the Governor of Seville never met again; 
yet both survived their protracted separation, nay more 
they survived their passion, and lived to form new ties 
and new affections, so true it is that the object which 
constitutes our happiness of to-day seems like a fad- 
ing dream when reason wakes upon the morrow. It 
is only when we yield without a struggle that passion 
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OUR OWN AFFAIRS. 
This No. closes the second volume of the Register, 


and we would. earnestly cali on those indebted to us, | 


to remit without delay the amount dur. We have 
fulfilled our part of the contract and it is but reasona- 
ble to expect from our patrons a corresponding com_ 
pliance on their part. Many of our subscribers bive 
not paid us a farthing since the commencement of the 
paper. Gentlemen, must upon a moment's reflection, 
be satisfied, that such pa ronage is worth nothing. We 
have no acquaintance, personally, with scarcely asub- 
scriber out of our own State; and we can only judge 
of their friendly professions, by the manner in which | 
they comply with theirengavements. We speak plain 
on this subject, because we have canse for just com- 
plaint. Where there is any difficulty about current 
money, we will receive the notes on any solvent bank in 
the neighborhood, at par, if sent free of postage, which 
can be done through the post master. 

It shall be our pride to make the Register worthy 
the support and countenance of its patrons; aud in re- | 
turn we EXPRCT PROMPTNESS On their part. We sin-! 
cerely frust that those who are truly friendly to its in-' 
terests will give us no further cause to complain o 
their remissness, which we honestly assure them is as 
disagreeable to our own feelings as it can possibly be 
anvoying to them. 





Tar arrain or Miss Rooers, remains enshiouded 
in as much mystery as ever. Morse, who was arrest- 
ed as the murderer, and of whose innoceace we ex- 
pressed our belief,has been formally examined."and his 
discharged. The mystery hanging about his absence 
was connected with difficulties between him and 
wife, together with a rascally attempt on the honor of 
a young female, whom he had decoyed from her home. 
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AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTRE AND LITERARY COMPANION 








An Orv Sracer.—The Boston Post says that 


miles or nearly twenty-nine times around the globe. 


McLgep.—The New-York Herald states that rus | 
rumors are rife from Washington that Mr. Fox, the) 
British Minister has been instructed by his govern- 
ment, to repeat his demand for the release of Alexan- 
der McLeod, before his trial in September, and if 
denied, to receive his passports. 
undoubtedly be promptly refused, and Mr. Fox can 
have his passports any moment they are asked for. 





ne —— 





Matraias.—We have always supposed until re- 
cently, that Matthias was an impostor, but if all the 
sto:ies are t.ue, he mast be more than mortal. The 
Highlar d Messenger, published in North Carolina, 
states that he died in that State in July, 1840, aged 
about 60. Theeditor of the Albany Atlas declares 
that he saw the very identical Matthias within a few 
days on board a Hudson river boat, ** beard and all.” 
—Saratoga Sentinel. 





If the editor of the Sentinel rests the prophet's im- 
mortality on the fact of his being alive, we will join 
with him as one of the * believers.” Our neighbors 
of the Atlas probably saw ‘“ something like a whale,” 
but it wasn’t the real Simon Pere. Old Clootie, 
foreclosed his mortgage on the Prophet about 
a year ago. 








Giass Brixis.—A glass bell for a church, was re- 
cently cast in Sweden, Its diameter is 6 feet, and its 
tone is said to be finer than that of any metal bell. 


Samuel Cook, aged 25, engaged inthe mine of 
Barytres at Cheshire, Conn. in lighting his pipe a few 
days since, droped a spark into an open keg of pow- 


Morse,’ the well known Cambridge oasnibus-driver, | 


has driven on that route 34 years, during which time | who eonversed with Mrs. Lynde, who was saved —and 
he has driven a stage or omnibus, one half million ofthe only lady who was savedfrom the Erie, that, 


The demand will| Beebe from Cleveland, 








Entelligqencee. 


Thrilling Incident.—We learn from a gentleman 


when the fire broke out, she was lying in her berth.— 
Immediately upon tne alarm being given, her husband 
ran to her assistance, inflated her life preserver, which 
she carried with her, and cast her overboard. As soon 
as possible he leaped over afier her ; but it is supposed 
that his life preserver was not properly inflated, and 
he was not afterwards seen! Another incident, which 
we learned from the same source, was this: Among 
the passengers was an interesting lad, about 14, named 
He w«s placed in the particu- 
lar charge of the unfortanate Glieson, the clerk. When 
the fire broke out, his friend G. took him by the hand 


|and after in vain endeavoring to find some mode of es- 
“teape for him, advised him to slide down the tiller 


chains. This he did, and G. accompanied him.— 
While thus hanging, the fire often poured over them 
pin livid sheets; but they bung on, changing hands, 
and dashiag water in their faces with the hand at 
liberty. The little fellow succeeded in holding on 
until rescued ; but poor Glieson sunk a few moments 
too soon to be saved. ‘Ihe boy's face was a good 
deal burned, and his leg. somewhat nr by a 
burning timber which fell upon it. He describes, as 
the most fearfal part of the dreadful scene through 
which he passed, the shrieks of those who were vain- 
ly struggling to press themselves through the windows 
of the cabin, which was filled with fire and smoke.— 
Detroit Daily Adv. 





Sudden Death.—Henry Tillinghast, Esq., aa old 
and respected inhabitant of Norway in this county, 
fell dead while at work in his hay-field on the 29th 
ul. A post-mortem examination proved his death 
to have resulted from disease of the heart. Mr. T. 
was a native of Rhode Island, and had resided ia this 
county 48 years. He was twice elected to the Legis- 
lature of this State.—//erkimer Journal. 





Tae Crors.—The Camden Journal of 4th inst. 
says—From all we can gather from our exchange 
papers, the crop of the present year is likely to prove 





der, which exploded, causing his death on the 19th. 





mGre abundant than for many years past. he wheat 


|crop has, of course, been gathered, or nearly so, thro’ 
The Portsmouth Juurnal says that a little girl, elev-|out the couutry and has proved very fine generally ; 


len years of age, from a neighboring town, who heard |#nd the growing crops of corn and cotton promise an 


He proved himself to beonly the villian of anoth-|Mr. Hawkins’ lecture, when he invited those present | 
ér shade. The Journal of Commerce has sume very to circulate temperance pledges, went home, and ina 


sensible remarks, in relation to the case of Miss Rodg-| 
ers. «That paper says, that inall the stories connected | 
with her case, there is no evidenve of her leaving her 
home. other than her own assertion todo so. From) 
this fact, that paper reasons, that she met her death) 
in: hes own neighborhood, . because had she ponent 
but one block, so well was she known, she would have | 
been recognized. We have all along heen of the 
opinion that the police officers of that city, have been 
on the wrong scent. in laying the scene of this tragedy 
at Hoboken. We firmly believe that she was murder- 
ed in the city of New York, aad every probability 
goes strongly to show that it was not far from her 


home. 


| 











A Harp Case.—Henry H. White, who was wry 
tenced to the penitentiary in the Di-trict of Columbia | 
for ten years, for being -accessary to the burning of | 
the treasury building ; bas been pardoned by the Presi- | 
dent, after'an imprisonment of four years. Circum- 
stances have come to light, which make it very doubt- | 
fal whether White was guilty. White's residence is | 
in Chicago, and the Globe says he started from Wash | 
iagton to that place, on foot with only $5 in his pock- | 


et. It was disreputable to the authorities. | 
: | 





"(> Ia order to complete the interesting Tale, in’ 
tnis volume, commenced two weeks ago, we are coin" | 
pelied to omit our usual variety. j 





week obtained about 150 names. 
of imitation. 


Try it, it is worthy 





Wasaineton Irving, is seriously ill at his cottage 
near Tarrytown. A remittent billious fever, brought | 
on by fatigue and exposure in a recent excursion to 
the coal region of Pennsylvania, is said to be the na- 
ture of his malady. 





A successruL Rain-Roap.—The receipts of the, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore rail-road, for July, 1841) 
amounted to $68,847 14. 





Tue Erie.—From all the information obtained, the 
number lost on this boat, it is said will amount to two 
hundred and thirty. 





The editor of the Chicago Democrat, who is a! 


bachelor, is the author of the following : 

“ How much happiness does the old bachelor lose? 
No smiling angel to stand at the door to welcome him 
as he returns—* My dear, are you come?’ No lisping 
cherub climbs his knee and in tones of love cries out. 
« Daddy. give me thom thugar kitheth.’ ” 





Museum.—Mr. & Mrs. Greene, favorably known 
to our citizens, commenced a short engagement at this 
place on Thursday last. 








Congress has passed the Bankrupt Bill. | 


|abundant return to the farmer of his labor. 

















Married. 

On the 18th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Holmes, Mr. 
William T. Hickok, of Homer, Cortland co, to Miss 
Elizabeth Steele of this city. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kelly, Michael 
Delehanty, to Mary, daughter of Charles Quinn all of 
this city. 

On the 19th inst. by the Rev. J. Kelly, Maithew 
Jordan to Catharine, daughter of Charles Quinn, all 
of this city. 


DIED. 


In this city, yesterday afternoon, Mrs. Susanna Van 
Heusenburgh, in the 85th year of herage. 

In this city, yesterday afternoon, Albert Ryckman, 
in the 77th year of his age. 

In thia city, yesterday morning, John Ezra Reese 
aged 28 years. ‘ 

On the 4th August, at Frankfort, Churchill Sam- 
uel, esq.. President of the Frankfort Branch Bank of 
Kentucky, in the 40 year of his age. 

At Seneca Lake, fee. Gedeon Lee, aged 64. 

At New York, on the 18thinst. Mrs. Susanna Hoog- 
land, aged 84. 7 

At the same place and day, Mr. William Westervelk, 
aged 70. 

At Marbletown. Ulster co, on the 14th inst. Mrs. 


| Elizabeth Me’Ginnis, aged 99. 


In Kingston, Ulster co. on the 14th inst. Mrs. Han- 
nah loughtaling, aged 76 years, and 6 months. 

In Henniker, N. H. 2d inst. Mr. Epbram Morrill, 
98—he was the oldest man in town, and settled on the 
same farm, where he died, in 1760, having lived there 
upwards of 72 years. 
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